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He could not have mourned more if his debtors were dead. 
But his couch lacked the solace he sought for relief, 
Which was, namely, a comfort to cover his grief. 

All alone with his woes 

He could find no repose, 
While a pain in his heart held him fast in its throes 
And a counterpane surged from his head to his toes. 

If Mr. Lanham happens to read this Journal he will know how much he 
has pleased one reader of his book and he will also read the wish that he 
may long continue to associate with Homer and the Muses. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 

HOMER AND AESCHYLUS 

Aristotle, (Poetics 1448b) believed that Homer wrote the Margites as 
well as the Iliad and Odyssey. He does not ascribe any other poems to 
Homer, and we know too little of the Margites to decide why he selected it 
for such august company. However Aristotle belonged to the epoch of 
erudition and criticism, when literature itself became an object of study and 
research, instead of a creative art. How much further back does the belief 
go that Homer wrote other epic poems besides those that we have? 

It is often said that it goes back as far as Aeschylus, — that is, almost to 
500 B.C., and a passage from Athenaeus is quoted to prove it, (Deipno- 
sophists, viii, 347e) . This passage is assumed to contain a citation of Aeschylus 
to the effect that his tragedies were the leavings of the Homeric banquets. 
We are to understand that Aeschylus spoke as a reader of the Poetics might 
have spoken, to the effect that the epic is Tro\b»v6os, and that any one of 
the plots devised by the fertility of ancient imagination was enough for the 
modest needs of one of the Epigoni, like himself. And since most of the 
known plots of Aeschylus do not come from the Iliad or Odyssey, the neces- 
sary inference is that he must have thought the whole body of the heroic 
epic, the so-called Cycle, to be the work of Homer. 

The entire passage of Athenaeus is as follows: 

"So, too, our friend Ulpian, whom with my fellow-Megalopolitan, Cerci- 
das, we might call the Pot-Fancier, appears to me to eat nothing that becomes 
a man, but to watch those who are eating to see if they have passed over any 
spine or any piece of hard meat or gristle from the food set before them; never 
considering the words of the noble and illustrious Aeschylus, who said that 
his tragedies were revaxv of the great Homeric banquets." 

If we came to this passage without Aristotle in mind, or other prejudices, 
should we have thought of translating reix&xv by reliquiae, "leavings" or 
any other word denoting unconsidered fragments of something larger and 
finer? On the contrary, Ulpian who is satisfied with the crumbs of a feast is 
expressly contrasted with Aeschylus who was not. The oiS' makes that 
clear, if nothing else did. The editor of the editio princeps saw this and sub- 
stituted M S' preferring in his easy Renaissance fashion, an accepted mean- 
ing to the reading of the mss. But those who will not follow him in that, 
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must give a very different sense to Tt.ixkxn from that which was evidently in 
his mind. 

And indeed we are not dependent on this passage to discover the meaning 
of re,u&xn- It is not an uncommon word. All the old Greek lexica mention it, 
because its meaning is more specialized than its obvious etymology indicates. 
Not only is there no reason to suppose that the word has an exceptional 
meaning here, but there is a circumstance that makes such an exceptional 
use practically impossible. The word occurs only a few lines before in this 
very passage of Athenaeus, in the phrase to iieyaXa Ttiiaxy, and in a context 
that leaves no doubt as to its meaning. It would be curious indeed, if, in the 
same paragraph, the same word were twice used in wholly contrary senses. 

Aeschylus, accordingly, is not speaking in humility, but in pride. The 
common misconception of the phrase is not only untrue to the Greek spirit, 
but does especial violence to the traditional figure of Aeschylus, as he appears 
in the Frogs and in later anecdotes, — a vigorous, irascible, grandiloquent 
and combative person. Once, indeed, he is said to have told the Delphians, 
who wished him to write a paean for them, that the old paean of Tynnichus 
would suit their purpose better. But that was not because he thought the 
paean of Tynnichus better than his own, but because the rude and primitive 
character of the old poem seemed to him better adapted to a religious festival 
(Porphyry, De Abstinentia, ii, 18, p. 30, 33). To Dante and the Renaissance, 
the classical poets were unapproachable models, to be revered in awe and 
humility. To Aeschylus, Homer was a great epic poet, just as he knew 
himself to be a great tragic poet. 

This is demonstrably the way later Greek writers understood this story. 
Eustathius who wrote his Homeric lexicon in the 12th century, says so 
expressly. (Ad Iliadem, *, 256, p. 1298, 56.) 

8s rds airov TpayqiSias refiaxv Ae7o» tlvai twv 'O/iiipov ner/akav Sdirvcw Sii. rd Xo/i7rpfli 
iron&TTea6ai ras '0/ttjpueas ntdSSovs, <&s irort &8ik<Zs r/TriidT], ivariSkvai tt\v Tpaytfbiav 

So far we have been dealing with the passage, as though it were indubit- 
ably Aeschylean. But that is not so at all. Not the words, but the substance 
merely, is ascribed to Aeschylus. And neither words nor substance can come 
from the poet himself, who, as far as we know, left no memoirs or letters. 
The passage must have been taken from a book written about Aeschylus. 
There were a number of such books. Chamaeleon, the contemporary or pupil 
of Theophrastus, wrote one, and Heraclides, of about the same time, wrote on 
the three tragedians. This particular anecdote may well have come from 
Chamaeleon, who is often cited by Athenaeus for stories about Aeschylus. 
If it does, it stands on no better footing than the legends about his habitual 
inebriety and about his death. 

Accordingly, the phrase that has been given such significance is, at best 
an anecdote concerning Aeschylus, written by a rhetorician two and a half 
centuries after him. We have not even the ipsissima verba of Chamaeleon, 
if it was he, so that the passage cannot be a citation for lexical purposes, an 
illustration of the word tw&xv- 

Now, what is the special meaning of ren&xv> to which reference has 
been made before? It means large slices of fish. It is explicitly stated in this 
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very passage of Eustathius, and still more plainly by Phrynichus, sub voce, 
that any other use of the word is improper, and that it cannot be correctly 
applied to meat. Perhaps an imperfect analogy is presented by the English 
word "steak," which standing alone suggests "beef." The English word, 
however, occasionally and correctly, is extended to other meats. The Greek 
word, apparently, — if these grammarians are accepted as authorities, ought 
to be confined to fish. In historical Greece, fish was the principal food of 
gourmets. The large fishes were the pieces de resistance of luxurious banquets. 
Athenaeus is himself one of the principal witnesses to this, although all 
Greek literature tells the same story. There is however one conspicuous 
exception. That is Homer. His heroes do not eat fish, except when driven 
to it by dire necessity. This great variance between Homeric custom and 
that of later Hellas was well-known and often commented upon. Plato 
speaks of it in the Republic, (iii, 404 be). Plutarch notes it in De Iside et 
Osiride, (viii, 8, 3). It is hard to believe that the erudite gluttons at the table 
of Larnesius did not have this fact in mind. To them, consequently, the 
statement that Aeschylus' tragedies were the "fish-courses" of the Homeric 
banquet, carried the point that at the Homeric banquets Homer himself used 
no fish courses. This, to be sure, is rather heavy jocularity. But the Deipno- 
sophists were not serious persons, but deplorably frivolous ones, and their 
jesting is apt to be of this order. 

Professor Scott, (Class. Journ. xvii, pp. 303-305) first called attention 
to the current misconception of the words. However, even the correct 
rendering of re/j-axn does not altogether exclude the hypothesis that 
Aeschylus-Chamaeleon (?) ascribed the whole Cycle to "Homer." If Homer 
is thought of as the giver of the feast, it might be argued that he offered his 
guests choice bits from the food of which he himself partook. But Qviarov 
SuTrva, "Thyestean banquets," means banquets served to Thyestes, not by 
him. And by analogy, 'Orfpov Suirva would mean feasts to which Homer 
was invited. If then, we keep in mind the probably jocose implications of 
the word Te/i&xn in such a story, we may understand the passage as stating 
that, when all the food of the Muses, to-wit, all the myths of the various 
cycles, was spread before Homer, he contented himself with a limited fare, 
and unaccountably omitted the fish-courses, the tcmoxIi altogether, leaving 
these to be taken by later arrivals, such as Aeschylus. 

Max Radin 
University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 



